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attracted to the place as potatoes could be planted round the huts.17
Charles Knight describes the place as it was in 1812:
The extensive waste which Tyburnia now covers was occupied with the most
wretched huts, filled with squatters of the lowest of the community, whose
habitual amusement on a Sunday morning was that of dog fights. Paddington
had- then an evil reputation. To walk in the fields there through which the
canal flowed was not very pleasant and certainly not safe.18
Such a colony was in the nature of things temporary. There were
Irish settlements in Whitechapel, Poplar and Southwark, but these in
the middle of poor districts were inconspicuous. A self-contained Irish
colony in Marylebone, Calmel or Callmel Buildings, a court off Orchard
Street close to Portman Square, attracted the attention of generations of
social reformers. In 1799 the renewal of the licence of the Wheatsheaf
in Calmel Buildings was refused *on account of the many irregularities
committed in the said house by gamblers and other persons of the most
abandoned characters'.19 The general disorder and sanitary condition
of the court were such that a society was formed, the Calmel Society, to
deal with a nuisance that the Marylebone vestry could not cope with
and to provide some education for the neglected children there. It
found *such a scene of filth and wretchedness as cannot be conceived
... the children employed there in begging and thieving* that it was led
to extend its activities to other districts and by 1815 had developed into
a society for * the relief of the lower-class Irish in London*. The secre-
tary, Montagu Burgoyne, told the Mendicity Committee that he had
heard that 700 Irish lived in twenty-four small houses. He found the
number more than this - there were often three or four families in a
room - and since his investigation the number was said to have in-
creased. (There were also a hundred or so pigs in the court.20) The
place was never cleansed, people were afraid to enter it for fear of
infection, and repeated applications to the vestry had been ineffectual.
*I have been into every room myself,' said Burgoyne, *. . . neither in
town nor in the country have I ever met with so many poor among
whom there was so much distress, so much profligacy and so much
ignorance.* He was asked why the proportion of children was so small
(among the Irish in London known to him from a house-to-house
visitation there were 6,876 grown people and 7,288 children), he